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¥ From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
HAPPINESS. 

Ruth Breok was my own little pet; and a gay- 
er and happier heart than hers never beat. Wild 
and tameless as the free blessed birds of heaven, 
she was, and J loved her all the better for that 
very wildness. She was her father’s crowning 
blessing, and her mother’s pearl of price. And 
Ruth was so happy, she loved all things and was 
in return beloved: the world to her was one of 
joyousness, her garden an Eden of flowers, her 
homo one of mirth and festival, where nothing of 
sorrow or sadness might be seen; to her loving 
heart and contented mind everything wore a 
charm; there was music in the summer breeze, 
and in the winter’s wind, in the sunshine and 
even in the storm—how sweet the song of the 
wood’s wild bird, how bright, how beautiful the 
flowers; even the clouds in their varying splendor 
seemed fo her more gorgeous, than to others. Oh! 
who would not be happy! Ruth’s bird died; the 
frost king went forth one night and claimed her 
flowers as his tribute; Minny, her white lamb, 
had to leave the green pasture to be killed; and 
the quiet brindled cow walked tothe open window 
and eat both leaf and branch of her cherished 
geranium, my gift to Ruth on her ninth birthday. 
Yet notwithstanding this succession of troubles, 
our little fairy Ruth still danced and sang as light- 
ly, merrily, and happily as ever. It is true that 
the tears trembled in her deep black eyes at each 
new loss—but a gleam like sunshine would soon 
illuminate her face, and made me often think of 
those pretty lines by Scott: 

‘** The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew drop on the rose, 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the huech, the flower is dry.” 

There came a summer of sadness and change 
to our Ruth. The parents who so loved their child 
both died,and that child, that little petted girl was 
an orphan, desolate and poor,—she had to leave 
the pretty cottage in which she was born, that 
home so endeared to her, that home in which her 
hours of happiness had been passed. I said she 
was desolate; I was wrong thus to say; all extend- 
ed towards her hands of kindness and love, every 
mother in our village would have sheltered the 
lone bird in her own nest, and watched and tend- 
ed her with eare equal to that bestowed on her 
own little ones. 


Dame Barton kept our village school, a nice, 





kind, prim, good woman—loved and feared by 
each merry child; she had taught the A, B, C., 
for years—and many a sample (of glowing colors 
and flowers, the like ne’er grew in Eden,) has 
been with pride carried home by the great girls 
of Dame’s school, and many a long stocking and 
seamed sock has been knitted under her eye. 
Oh! this knitting! this going round and round 
with treadmill step, this exercise of patience, it 
was always a mystery tome! I look upon each 
knitter as another ‘‘ Griselda,”’ and I feel certain, 
that my patience like the courage of Bob Acres 
of old, ‘‘ would ooze out at my fingers’ ends,” 
were I to attempt ‘‘to knit abou,” as Dame 
Barton called éwice round the stocking. 

Dame Barton, good dame! she taught me my 
letters; and more times than 1 can call to mind 
she decked my brow with the fool’s cap. 


sadness and affliction. ”*Tis true dame’s cottage 


was very small, but where there is heart room 
there is always house-room, and the kind woman 
shared her bed, her scanty food, aud fireside with 
the little girl during that long, cold, dreary win- 
ter, and Ruth gave to the dame in return all the 
I shall think of 
Dame Barton’s humble worth, her usefulness, 
her charity and kindness to Ruth Brook, I shall 
think of these, long after I have forgotten many 
worldly shining, deeds of ostentatious charity. Oh! 
how we misapply that one word, that one word 


love of her warm happy heart. 


charity! 


my home. 


sweet voice singing a Sunday school hymn 
It was Ruth Brook at the humble grave of he 
parents. 


thinking of those she had loved and lost. 


proofs of it. 
her teacher. 
repeat: 
‘Then humbly take what God bestows 

And like his own fair flowers, 


Look up in sunshine with a smile 
And gently bend in showers.” 


her from her very infancy. 


and answer ‘* Yes.”’ 





From the English Friendly Visitor. 
JANE D 





gle cottage, the outside of which at the time 


mates. 














To this 
good dame our little Ruth went in her hour of 


Spring came, mild, beautiful spring — and I 
once more was happy in my village home, once 
more had left the ‘‘ pent up city,” andsaw green 
fields and wooded hills, each litthe weed and 
blade of grass won my heart kindly, and each 
little bird sung his song, as if to welcome me to 
That day I walked slowly, but with 
happiness in my heart towards the plain, neat 
village church—as I stood there I heard a low 


Dear child, she was sitting at the trunk 
of a mossy tree, knitting on a long stocking, and 


I asked her ifshe was happy? what a question! 
her own bright smile and beaming brow were 
Dame Barton was a Christian, and 
little Ruth had learned ‘‘ golden opinions’’ from 
When I think of Ruth, it brings to | so. 
my mind a verse of Mrs. Gilman’s, one I often 


I took Ruth gently by her hand, and asked if 
she would be unto me as a daughter?—that eve- 
ning she came home to me, to me who had loved 


Ruth, my sweet Ruth Brook—may your vir- 
tues always shine with as steady a light as now; 


may your truth always shed as bright and cheer- 
ing a lustre over you; and when I am asked, if 
there indeed is happiness to be found in the world, 
stand beside me, my Ruth, that I may look at you 
A. 


On the border of the parish of L, stands a sin- 


first visited it, showed the character of its in- 
The cottage stood in a little fenced gar- 
den, which showed any thing but marks of indus- 





try. A dung-hill on one side, and a pig basking 
in the mud, on the other, gave evidence of dirt 
and sloth within. I was not mistaken in my 
opinion; there sat two children within, quarrelling 
with each other, and a little snarling dog. They 
were clothed in rags, and covered with dirt; 
while the walls were covered with filth, and the 
floor had apparently been unswept for many a 
year. On my appearance, both children raised 
a rude yell, and ran to an inner room, whence 
there came forth presently a young gypsy-looking 
woman, full as untidy and dirty as her children. 
She stared at me with surprise, which said, ‘* What 
are you come here for?”’ ‘‘I have lately become 
your minister,” I said, ‘‘ and as I wish to become 
acquainted with all my flock, I have called to see 
you.” On this she asked me to come in and sit 
down. I did so; and after a few common inqui- 
ries, I asked her if she could read. ‘‘ A very 
little; she had only a Testament, which was hard 
reading.” ‘* Do you attend Church?” ‘‘ Now 
and then, when I can leave the children.”’ I 
gave her a few tracts, and received a promise 
that she would come to Church the next Sunday. 
Meantime, | learned from one of the neighobrs, 
that Jane D. (the name of my new acquaintance) 
was very bad tempered; she and her husband 
were always quarrelling and fighting; the chil- 
dren learn of their parents to do the same; and 
about a month before I came to L. she had actu- 
ally turned her poor old mother out of doors one 
night ina rage. Here was conduct of which the 
very. heathen would have been ashamed—they 
support their parents as long as they think fit to 
live with them, except among some very barba- 
rous tribes. Jane D. waco born in a Christian 
country; she might have received instruction; she 
might have read in her Bible, ‘‘ Honor thy father 
and mother that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” But Jane 
had all this time chosen darkness rather than 
- | light. 
t| Some time after, I preached on 1 Tim. v. 8. 
‘If any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.’’ I pointed 
out the duties of children to their parents, as well 
as parents to their children. I visited Jane the 
next week: she looked thoughtful, and I hoped 
conviction of sin had begun to work. It was not 
She had listened without application to her- 
self, as David did when Nathan exclaimed ‘‘ thou 
art the man.’’ I read the third chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel to her, and asked her if she had 
never known the change our Lord speaks of, as 
being born of the Spirit. She never had. ‘‘ And 
yet you see,” said I, ‘‘ that without it no soul can 
be saved.” O! how you ought to pray to God, 
that he will give you his spirit, that you may be 
born again. If you were to die to-night, where 
would your soul be? Jesus himself says, not in 
heaven She know, cnough to answer, ‘' I sup- 
pose in hell,” but it was with unconcern. ‘‘ Hell,” 
J repeated, ‘‘hell-fire, everlasting burnings with 
the worm that never dies.”” ‘‘I hope God will 
have mercy on me,” she said. ‘‘ He will if you 
come to Jesus Christ for it. Christ was crucifi- 
ed, that all sinners who come to him might be 
saved. Read your Bible, come to Church, and 
above all pray that God will give you a new 
heart.’’ I turned down the chapter for her pri- 
vate reading, and promised to read to her from 
I | time to time. 

This poor heathen in Christian England, be- 
came by degrees more anxious about her soul. 
She listened attentively to my instructions, which 
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it pleased (od ta bless: snd in & year’s time the | 
alteration in her was generally noticed. Her 
cottage was cleaned and whitened; her garden 
neatly cultivaied: ner:ctuldren fidily clothed, and 
sent to school; and she of her own accord brought 
back her aged mother to a comfortable room. She 
met me with a smile after this new arrangement. 
‘* Are you not much more happy now, Jane?” 
said I.’ ‘*O! yes sir; the more I try to do my 
duty, the more comfort I find.”” Dear readers, 
think of this; the more you try to do your duty, 
the more comfort you will find. 

Jane has still a bad temper to correct, but she 
knows it, and she prays for meekness. Are you 
bad tempered? Then you cannot go to heaven; 
all is love and peace there. But I do not say 
you must first correct your bad temper. Jane 
did not, Jane could not do that. No; but I say 
to you first, You must be born of the Spirit, you 
must have a new heart, before you can go to 
heaven: and for that you must come to Jesus 
Christ, and pray with all your heart, ‘‘ Give me 
thy Holy Spirit, O Lord; make me a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within me.”” May God 
hear your prayer, and grant it, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. 








BENEVOLENCE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—WVo. XIV. 
Bristol, R. I. May, 1835. 

Dear S,—In my last, I communicated to you 
and the readers of the Companion an extract 
from a letter recently received from a Missionary 
ia Petersburg, Russia, giving an interesting ac- 
count of the labors of a devoted English Lady 
residing in that city. In pursuing the narrrative, 
the writer goes on to state: — 

**In labors so abundant, a variety of interesting 
particulars have come to our knowledge. One of 
the most striking and important of them I will re- 
late. She furnished a certain family with a Psal- 
ter. It was the first sacred book they ever had, 
and great things were expected from it. In the 
course of a week she called to see what they were 
doing with it,and as she entered the rvum,sne found 
a young person reading it. After a few observa- 
tions respecting the excellency of the Scriptures, 
my friend took the book and read the Psalm which 
begins with, ‘‘ Blessed is the man whose trans- 
gression is forgiven and whose sin is covered, 
unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in 
whose spirit there is no guile.” <A partition sep- 
arated this family from several others, some of 
whom hearing an unusual conversation, came in. 
Another, and another followed, until seventeen 
persons were sitting or standing around her, listen- 
ing to the words of eternal life. This was a fine 
opportunity and it was not permitted to pass unim- 
proved. She explained to them the nature of 
divine forgiveness, and the only way in which it 
can be obtained—showed them how desirable it 
is to possess this blessedness, and then pressed 
home the momentous question on their conscien- 
ces,—‘*‘ Do you possess this blessedness? Do you 
see your need of it? Do you earnestly desire it?” 
At these solemn appeals one woman began to 
weep and walked away. ‘‘ Stop!” said my warm 
hearted friend. ‘‘ Stop— Remember that our 
Lord Jesus Christ shed tears over the sins of 
others, and it is no disgrace to you to weep over 
your own sins. Come back and hear more about 
it.’ The woman returned, and the important 
subject was resumed and continued until the 
place become a Bochim, a place of weepers. 
Every one was in tears,—and when she arose to 
take leave, they asked her with much solicitude, 
‘when will you come to see us again?”? I am 
happy to say she has been to see them again, and 
has provided them with fifty copies of the first 
book for children, and some hundreds of persons 
are in the way of being benefited by this visit. 
Some are learning to read: others are reading 
the Scriptures, which she has furnished them with, 
and others are listening, perhaps, for the first 














time in their existence to the joyful sourd, ‘‘ He 
that believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ shall be 
saved.” 

Is not this cheering? Is not this the way to 
promote a revival? Ah! if one in a hundred of the 
disciples of Jesus were to evince an equal solici- 
tude for the salvation of sinners, it would soon 
convert this barren wilderness into a fruitful 
field. With an affectionate adieu, I remain, &c. 


[Some appropriate reflections on the above are omit- 
ted, on account of the narrow limits of our paper.] 








MORALITY. 


Translated from Berquin for the Yuuth’s Companion by “A Teach- 
er in New Bedford.” 


THE PROUD CHILD. 


Cecilia was, at the age of six years, of a beau- 
tifuappearance. Her light brown hair hung in 
natural curls upon her shoulders; her eyes glis- 
tened with mildness; a smile was always upon her 
lips, and her little round cheeks had all the fresh- 
ness and beauty possible. Cecilia heard every 
body say that she was pretty. Her heart was 
filled with pride. She could not bear to be told 
of her faults. She had even the folly to believe 
that she was a model of perfection. All those 
who did not Lave an agreeable figure, she thought 
were not worthy to approach her. 

The charms of the mind and excellence of dis- 
position were nothing to her. Beauty was every 
thing.—Josephine, her sister who was one year 
younger, without being of a disagreeable appear- 
ance, had no trait which made it remarkable. 
But that which distinguished her, was her mild 
and pleasant disposition, her modesty and gentle- 
ness. She loved very much to be taught, and be- 
fore her sister knew a single letter, she had learn- 
ed how to read and write correctly.—The two 
little girls were at the same time taken sick with 
the small pox. Josephine bore her misfortune 
with as much quietness as fortitude. But Ceci- 
lia, frightened either at her danger or that she 
should lose her beauty, irritated her blood by im- 
patience. What was the end, think you? Jo- 
sephine happily recovered without any traces of 
the disease upon her. As for Cecilia she was 
nigh unto death; and her pretty countenance was 
completely disfigured. She had great scars upon 
her nose, and her eyes remained bordered with 
redness. It was forgotten that she had been 
handsome; or, indeed those who remembered it, 
only looked upon her with more disgust. 

Her disposition became unhappy; and as she 
did not know how to work or read, she had noth- 
ing to drive away her sorrows. As she advanced 
in years, she grew more indolent, and more igno- 
rant, and, of course, was more and more despis- 
ed. Josephine, on the contrary, gained the 
esteem of all, day by day, by her love of industry 
and desire for learning. Her company was sought 
by all her companions. Her goodness drew them 
around her, and her pleasing manners and dis- 
position always made them sorry when she left 
them. What then is beauty if one sickness can 
destroy it? Let all seek to adorn their minds, to 
improve all their powers and form a good charac- 
ter. Then they will have something which can- 
not be taken away. 

















THE NURSERY. 








Fivm the Ptuunc vernon Reader. 
MOTHER WON’T LET ME. 

A number of boys, with books in hand, were 
passing up the street on their way to school. 
They were talking with animated countenances, 
apparently upon a subject of common interest. 

‘* Halloo, Sam,”’ said one of them to a boy who 
was just come up to them; ‘“‘are you going with 
us this afternoon?” 

‘TI do not know,”’ answered Samuel. ‘‘ Moth- 
er says she does not think it is frozen hard enough 
for safe skating to-day; I am afraid she will not 


pions | 


** Just like my mother,” replied his companion. 
** she is always afraid I shall be drowned, or get 
run over, or be killed in some way or other. She 
has not let me coast in the street with the other 
boys all this winter. I must always promise to 
go off with my sled into the fields.” 

Edward Torry, who was walking by the side 
of the two boys, was a listener to their conversa- 
tion. He said nothing; but, when the boys look- 
ed towards him expecting from him some remark 
upon the subject, they saw a tear in his eye 
which he turned away his head to conceal. ’ It 
was not difficult to judge what were the feelings 
which called it forth. A glance at his mourning 
suit, reminded the boys of their companion’s situ- 
ation. 

it was but a few weeks before, that he had 
been bereaved of an affectionate mother, and they 
conjectured correctly that their conversation had 
brought her to his mind. Edward was thinking 
of his mother, and his reflections were something 
like the following:—‘‘ These boys think it very 
hard to be looked after so closely, and not al- 
lowed to run into dangers, and so I used to do; 
but the time may come when they would give the 
world to have some one who would care for them 
as their kind mothersdo now. Oh! if Icould only 
have my own good mother again, how willing I 
should be to give up every one of my plays to 
please her.” 

Now, no mother ever wished to deprive her chil- 
dren of enjoyments. Any boy will find his moth- 
er more ready to confer a pleasure upon him than 
to enjoy it herself. The reason why she may be 
unwilling in any case that he should go upon the 
water—or to coast in the streets—or to skate upon 
the river, is not that she wishes to deprive him of 
enjoyment; but because she is afraid he will 
meet with some injury. Sometimes, perhaps, the 
mother is apprehensive of danger, when none in 
reality exists: she is afraid the bay or river is not 
frozen sufficiently for skating, when it really is 
so;—she is unwilling her son should venture upon 
it, though he may know with perfect certainty 
himself, that there is no danger. 

Well, now supposing that in such a case, he 
should cheerfully give up his plan of skating, 
simply because his mother wishes it, and seek 
his'‘amusement in some other way: or,suppose even 
that he should stay at home, and have no play at 
all for any one afternoon, if that should be his moth- 
er’s wish, would this be a greater privation than she 
has endured for him a hundred and a thousand 
times, and which she is ready, at any time, to 
endure for him again? Where is the boy who 
would rather his mother should suffer anxiety and 
apprehension for a whole afternoon, than to fore- 
go, himself, the pleasure of spending it in any 
particular way that he has chanced to fix upon? 

I never like, in any case, to hear a boy say— 
‘* mother won’t let me” do such a thing. It sounds 
as if the boy thought his mother was unkind, or 
unwilling to gratify him: whereas, it is always be- 
cause she does not think it will be for his good 
to do or {have the thing he wishes. Let him say, 
then, ‘‘mother does not think it is best”—not 
** mother won’t let me.” 

The following fable, which was translated from 
the French, seems to illustrate this subject. 

THE YOUNG FLY. 

A young fly was resting with its mother on the 
wall uf a chimucy, ucar & Kettle where somebody 
was busy cooking asoup. The old fly being obliged 
to leave her daughter on account of other engage- 
ments, said to her as she flew away, ‘‘ My child, 
you must remain where you are, and not leave 
your place till I come back.” , 

** Why not, mamma?” asked the little fly. 

‘* Because,”’ said the mother, ‘‘ I am afraid you 
will go too near that boiling fountain,’’ (meaning 
the soup.) 

‘«« What is the reason I must not go near it?” 

‘* Because you will fall into that dreadful place.” 

‘© And why shall I fall in there, mamma?” 








let me go. Itis always the way when there is 
any fun to be had—mother keeps me at home.” 











‘* T cannot explain to you the reason; you must 
trust to my experience. Every time that a little 
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fly has approached one of these boiling fountains, 
from which you see so many vapours rising, I have 
observed that it always tumbles in, and never gets 
out again.” 

The mother, thinking she had said enough, flew 
away. But, no sooner was she gone, than the little 
fly began tolaugh at her advice. She said to her- 
self, ‘‘ These old folks are always so careful; why 
does my mother wish to deprive me of the inno- 
cent pleasure of flying about a little, near this 
fountain? Have I not wings—and have I not 
sense enough to keep out of danger? Indeed, 
mother, you can talk wisely, and I suppose you 
like to quote your own experience; but as for me, 
I am going to amuse myself, flying round this 
fountain; and I should like very much to see if I 
can’t keep from tumbling in.” 

So saying, she flew away to the kettle; but 
hardly had she approached it, when the suffocat- 
ing vapour overcame her, and she sunk exhaust- 
ed into it—‘‘Oh!” said she, with her expiring 
breath, ‘‘ how unhappy are those children who 
will not listen to the advice of their mother!” 





What could a Child do without Father and 
Mother? 


It may assist boys and girls a little to estimate 
their obligations to their parents, to inquire what 
would become of them, if their parents should re- 
fuse to take care of them any longer. You at 
times, perhaps, feel unwilling to obey your par- 
ents; now suppose they should say: 

** Very well, my child, if you are unwilling to 
obey us, you may go away from home and take 
care of yourself. We cannot be at the trouble 
and expense of taking care of you, unless you are 
grateful and obedient to us.”’ 

‘** Well,”? perhaps you would say, ‘let me 
have my hat and coat, and I will go immediately.” 

‘* Your hat and coat?’ your mother would re- 
ply: ‘The hat and coat are not yours, but your 
father’s. He bought them and paid for them. 
Why do you call them yours?” 

You might possibly reply, after thinking a 


moment, ‘* They are mine because you gave them 
to me. 


** No, my child,’’ your mother would say, ‘* we 
have only let you have themto wear. You never 
have paid a cent for them. You have not even 
paid us for the use of them. We wish to keep 
them for those of our children who are grateful 
for our kindness. Even the clothes you now 
have on are not yours. We will however give 
them to you, and now suppose you should go and 
see how you can succeed in taking care of your- 
self. 

You rise to leave the house. But your mother 
says, ‘‘ Stop one moment. Is there not an ac- 
count to be settled before you leave? We have 
now clothed and boarded you for ten years. The 
trouble and expense at the least calculation, 
amount two dollars a week. Indeed I do not 
suppose that you could have got any one else to 
have taken you so cheap. Your board for ten 
years, at two dollars a week, amounts to one 
thousand and forty dollars. Are you under no 
obligation to us for all this trouble and all this ex- 
pense??? 

You hang down your head and do not know 
what to say. What can you say? You have 
Nomoney. Vou eannct pay tham Vour moth- 
er, after waiting a moment for an answer, con- 
tinues: ‘* In many -cases, when a person does 
not pay what is justly due, he is sent to jail. We, 
however, will be kind to you, and wait a while. 
Perhaps you can by working hard for fifteen 
or twenty years, and by being very economical, 
earn enough to pay us. 

“But let me see; the interest ofthe money will 
be over sixty dollars a year. Oh, no! it is out 
ofthe question. You probably could not earn 
enough to pay us in your whole life. We never 
shall be paid for the time, expense, and care we 
have devoted to our ungrateful son. We hoped 
he would love us, and obey us, and thus requite 








our kindness tohim. But it seems he prefers to 
be ungrateful and disobedient. Good-bye.” 

You open the door and go out. It is cold and 
windy. Shivering with the cold and without 
money, you are at once a beggar, and must perish 
in the streets, unless some one take pity on you. 

You go perhaps to the house of a friend, and 
ask the good people if they will allow you to live 
with them. 

They at once reply, ‘‘ We have so many chil- 
dren of our own, that we cannot afford to take you, 
unless you will pay for your board and clothing.” 

You go again out into the street, cold, hungry, 
and friendless. The darkness of the night is 
coming on; you have no money to purchase a 
supper, or a night’s lodging. Unless you can 
get some employment, or find some one who will 
pity you, you must lie down upon the hard ground 
and perish with hunger and cold. 

Perhaps some benevolent man sees you as he 
is going home in the evening, and takes you to 
the overseers of the poor; and says, ‘‘ Here is a 
vagrant boy that I found in the streets. We must 
send the poor little fellow to the poor-house, or 
he will starve.” 

You are carried to the poor-house. There 
you find a very different home from your father’s. 
You are to be dressed in the coarsest garments. 
You have the meanest food, and are compelled 
to be obedient, and to do the most servile work. 

Now suppose while you are in the poor-house, 
some kind gentleman and lady should come and 
say, ‘‘ We will take this boy, and give him food 
and clothes. We will take him into our own par- 
lor, and give him a chair by our pleasant fireside. 
We will buy every thing for him that he needs. 
We will let him go to school, and pay the teacher 
to instruct him: We will do every thing in our 
power to make him happy, and will not ask for 
any thing but gratitude and obedience in return.” 

What should you think of such kindness? And 
what should you think of yourself, if you could 
go to their house, and receive their bounty, and 
yet be ungrateful and disobedient? Would not a 
boy who could thus requite such love be deserv- 
ing of universal detestation? 

And yet all this your parents are doing, and 
for years have been doing for you. They pay for 
the fire that warms you; for the house that shel- 
ters you; for the clothes that cover you; for the 
food that supports you! They watch over your 
bed in sickness, and provide for your instruction 
and enjoyment when in health! Your parents do 
all this without money and without price. Now 
whenever you feel ill-humored, or disposed to 
murmur at any of their requirements, just look a 
moment and see how the account stands. Con- 
sider what would be the consequence if they 
should refuse to take care of you. ab. 








OBITUARY. 








HAPPINESS IN DEATH. 
Little Mary resided in a village in Oxfordshire, 
England, and was kept at the Sunday-school till 
she could read very well in the New Testament. 
She then said, ‘‘Get me a Bible, that I may 
read at home as well as at school.’’ The parents 
pleaded with the child, saying, the times are hard; 


that they could not spare the money; and that as 
neither: uf thom enuld road, it would only be ful 


her use. Still, from time to time, Mary begged 
for a Bible, adding, ‘‘ ButI could read it to you.” 
At length the parents consented, and sent for one. 
The house was now furnished with every thing 
which little Mary wanted. She rejoiced over her 
Bible, calling it her own book; showed it to her 
play fellows, and read it from day to day. In 
her chamber, the Bible was her only companion; 
and in the evening, when her father returned 
from work, she would run for it, and sitting down 
by his side, say, ‘‘ May I read you a chapter?” 
And, when ended, would add, ‘‘ That was a very 
nice one; should you like to hear another?” A 
few months after the Bible was bought, Mary’s 








mother was taken ill. The little girl was her 
constant nurse, and when bid to go to play, she 
would say, ‘‘ No; I don’t want that; I like to be 
; here to watch when you are well enough for me to 
read to you.”’ It wassoon seen, very clearly that the 
child’s whole conduct was regulated by her Bible. 
Sometimes she would come running towards her 
parents, with marks of true delight, saying, ‘‘ Oh! 
here is a verse so beautiful, let me read it to 
you.” A few months after her mother got better, 
Mary was seized with the illness of which she 
died. During the whole time she enjoyed great 
peace. 

One morning she said to her mother, ‘‘I am 
very happy: I have been thinking how light heav- 
en is; and I shall see God whenI get there.” 
Seeing her mother weep, she called her, and ask- 
ed, ‘‘ What makes you cry, mother? Oh! I 
know why; you want to go with me, when I go to 
Jesus; but, my dear mother, remember the Bible 
says we must be born again.” One day she was 
asked, ‘‘ What makes you so happy? Do you 
like to leave your friends and your little sister?” 
*‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I like to leave them. 
Jesus Christ said to me, Come;” (alluding to her 
favorite text, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
Matt. xi. 28.””) ‘‘and so I like to go to him; and 
now I say to Jesus, Come; and he will soon send 
his angels and carry me away; and he will come 
very soon.” 

An o}d woman, who helped to nurse her, ask- 
ed, ‘‘ Shall I give you some water? Do you want 
any thing?” ‘No; I only want to be carried to 
Jesus. You want to be carried there too; but 
the Spirit of God must teach you the way. You 
have got a wicked heart, but Jesus can give you 
anew one.’’ She appeared to have no fears of 
death, but was taken up with the pleasing idea of 
being taken to Jesus, and of living for ever in 
His presence, where, she had learned from her 
beloved Bible, that there was fulness of joy, and 
pleasures for evermore. 

She was about eleven years old when she died! 
her father, after her death, used often to spread 
the Divie vefuie him, and to weep over it; ‘‘ Be- 
cause,’’ he said, ‘‘now my dear little Mary is 
gone, and there is no one left to read it to me.” 
He died suddenly, not long after; and the poor 
afflicted widow kept this Bible as a valuable 
treasure, showing it with tears of delight. 

S. S. Anecdotes. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the S. S. Treasury. 
Mr. Editor,—By permission, I send you the subjoined letter, re- 
questing its insertion, in the Sabbath school Treasury. It was put 
into my hands by the father of the child to whom it was written, 
that I might read it to the Sabbath School over which I preside. 
While reading it, it occurred to my mind, that it was worthy ofa 
place in the 8. S. Treasury, and by inserting it, you will much 
oblige, Yours, &c, Jeeere gets 


A New Heart, better than a Thousand Dollars. 
Portland, Feb. 24, 1835. 
My dear litthke M,—I will tell you a story about 
a Sabbath school teacher. The man that related 
this was riding in a stage-coach a few days since, 
with a gentleman from Ohio, who had formerly 
been a teacher in the Sabbath School in A . 
As we were passing a two story house in the 
edge of A he pointed to it and turned to me 
and said, ‘‘ A little girl, who used to live there, 
was in my class at the Sabbath echool, and be- 
came pious while I was her teacher. 
He then told me the following circumstances 
connected with her conversion. ‘‘ I was talking to 
my class one day,”’ said he, ‘‘ pretty earnestly, 
and urging upon them the duty of giving their 
hearts to God, when I suddenly turned to this 
girl, and said to her, ‘ Mary if I had a thousand 
dollars in one hand, and a new heart in the other, 
and should offer you your choice, which would 
you take?’ I then explained to her, what was 
meant by a new heart—that if her heart was 
changed, she would love God and hate sin,—she 
would be prepared to go to heaven. ‘ Now 
Mary, which would you choose, the thousand 
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dollars, or the new heart?’ She looked down 
thoughtfully, for a moment, and then looking up 
in my face, with a smile, said ‘I should choose 
the new heart.’ ‘ And why,’ said I, ‘ would you 
choose the new heart?’ ‘ Because’, said Mary, 
‘the thousand dollars would only do me good in 
this life, but the new heart would make me hap- 
pier in this life, and in the life to come also.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘go home and think of it. You 
may have a new heart, for God has promised to 
give it to all, who ask it of him in sincerity and 
truth. Now, if any person had promised you a 
thousand dollars, if you would ask for it,you would 
be very willing to make the request.—Why then,if 
you would rather have a new heart, than this sum 
of money, do you not go to God and ask him to 
give it to you?’ She looked thoughtful, and pro- 
mised me that she would think of it. She accord- 
ingly went home, and did think of the subject, 
deeply and seriously. ‘One hundred dollars,’ 
thought she, ‘ is a great deal of money; two hun- 
dred is more still: and a thousand is a very great 
sum. I should like to have so much money: I 
could buy a great many things. But I told my 
teacher, I would rather have ao new heart than 
this great sum of money, and so I should, for I 
shall die soon, and then the thousand dollars will 
do me no good, but the new heart will make me 
happy forever.’ 

Her mind was occupied with such thoughts as 
these for several days, till at length she did choose 
the new heart: she then sent for me to come and 
see her, and I found her rejoicing in her happy 
choice. 

You, my dear little readers, all need a new 
heart, as much as this little girl. You need to love 
God, that he may love you and bless you. Why, 
then, will you not make the same choice that this 
little girl did? Why will you not seek a new 
heart, with as strong a desire to obtain it as she did? 
I do not know whether Mary is now alive or not; 
but I do know, that if she did really obtain a new 


heart, she has never repented of her choice; if 


she is still alive, she has not been sorry that she 


did not choose the thousand dollars, for the love of 
God has been better to her than all the world. If) to work; gu to It with alacrity and cheerfulness, and it 


she is dead, she is not sorry that she chose the 
new heart, for it has carried her to heaven, and 
made her happy there in the presence of God, 
and of allthe Angels. Let me then say to every 


little boy and girl, who reads this short story, if 


you wish to be truly rich, choose a new heart, 
for it is better than a thousand dollars; it will 
make you rich and happy here, and hereafter. 

And, now my dear little M , you must read 
this story to your brother and sister, and some 
ether children. Perhaps they will ask God to 
give them new hearts. In this way you may do 
good, and I shall call them all my little children, 
my little readers; for all little children love to 
hear stories. 





—_— 


A SHOP CLOSED. 


A little boy, belonging to a Sabbath-school in 
London, having occasion every Sunday to go 
through a eertain court, observed a sliop always 
The boy, having 
been taught the duty of sanctifying the Lord’s 
day, was grieved at its profanation, and for some 
time seriously considered if it was possible for 
At length he 
determined on leaving a tract ‘‘On THE Lorp’s 
Day,” as he passed by. On the next Sabbath, 
coming the same way, he observed that the shop 
He stopped, and pondered whether 


open for the sale of goods. 


him to do any thing to prevent it. 


was shut up. 
this could be the effect of the tract he had left 


He ventured to knock gently at the door; when a 
woman within, thinking it was a customer, an- 
swered aloud, ‘‘ You cannot have any thing; we 
The little boy still 
begged for admittance, encouraged by what he 
had heard, when the woman recollecting his 
voice, opened the door and said, ‘‘ Come in, my 
dear little fellow: it was you who left the tract 
here last Sabbath against Sabbath-breaking, and 


don’t sell on the Sunday.” 


it frightened me so, that Idid not dare to keep my 
shop open any longer; and I am determined never 
to do so again while I live.” 
See 
HONESTY PROMOTED. 

Jane M’C , a Sunday scholar at Tyrone, 
in Ireland, was always intent upon learning her 
lessons well, though she could spare but little 
time from her spinning-wheel, as her mother was 
a widow, and had two children younger than Jane 
to provide for. Her teacher contrived a plan, 
whereby she might learn her chapter, and at the 
same time get on with her spinning. Two iron 
spikes were fastened in the wall, and the Bible 
laid open upon them before her; so that she could 
pursue her daily labor, and improve her mind at 
the same time. By the blessing of God on his 
holy word, she was brought to a heartfelt ac- 
quaintance with her lost state as a sinner, and 
the “‘ way of salvation by Jesus Christ,’’ and the 
effect of this knowledge was suitably manifested 
in her life and conversation. 

On one occasicn, her mother having sent Jane 
to the market to sell yarn, the purchaser over- 
paid her. Jane did not discover this till she 
reached home; whenshe said to her mother, ‘‘ The 
merchant has paid me too much, but it would be 
wrong of me to keep it;’? she went immediately 
in search of the man, and returned him the extra 
payment. Sunday-scholars go and do likewise. 

















EDITORIAL. 








“Uncle Isaac” is an industrious man, and being 
very much engaged in business this week, has not 
found time to say even “a word or two to his Boys.” 
The Editor will therefore supply the place he reserv- 
ed for him, with the following ; 

Word to Apprentices. 
When serving your apprenticeship, you will have 
time and opportunity to stock your minds with useful 
information. The only way for a young man to pre- 
pare himself for usefulness, is to devote himself to 
study during his leisure hours, First be industrious 
in your business; never complain that you are obliged 


will become a habit which will make you respected 
and beloved by your master or employer; make it 
your business to see anid promote his interest; by taking 
care of his, you will learn to take care of your own. 

Young men at the present day are too fond of get- 
ting rid of work; they seek for easy and lazy employ- 
ment, and frequently turn out to be poor miserable 
vagabonds. You must avoid all wishes to live with- 
out labor. Labor is a blessing instead of acurse. It 
makes men healthy, it procures them food, clothing, 
and every other necessary, and frees from temptation 
to be dishonest. 
Next to your hand labor you’ should be constant 
in the labor of your mind. You can never hope to 
rise to respectable standing in the world without long, 
persevering and constant application to study. When 
you read you must not throw away your time by read- 
ing novels and romances; you must study natural and 
moral philosophy, geography and the arts. Let nota 
large book discourage you, or a long history or other 
work prevent your reading it through. When you 
have read, reflect upon them in your mind, and en- 
deavor to understand their meaning and utility,so that 
you may readily apply them to the ordinary purposes 
of life. If you do not understand and comprehend 
what you read, you may as well let réading alone. 
You have to deny yourselves the pleasure enjoyed by 


most young men if you would prepare yourself for 
bLeing a recpertahje old man. [ Weelly Mirru:. 


To Correspondenis.—‘‘ Reflections of an Appren- 
tice,” and the School Compositions of ‘ Lavina,” do 
not possess sufficient merit to appear in the Compan- 
ion. Better articles can be selected. The authors 
can have them, by sending to our office. 











MISCELLANY. 


A Child’s Love for a Bear. 

An extraordinary occurrence has recently taken place 
in Hungary. Ata late bear hunt the hunters succeed- 
ed, after much difficulty, in killing a very savage old 



























a thicket and threw herself on the dying animal, mak- 
ing the deepest lamentations. With considerable trou- 
ble the huntsmen contrived, by means of cords with 
running knots, to capture the little savage. Inquiry 
being set on foot, it was ascertained that a country wo- 
man had lost her child about 12 years since, and had 
never been able to discover what become of it. The 
girl has been placed under the care of the Countess 
Erdodi, who has commenced her treatment by feeding 
her on roots, honey, and raw meat. Much curiosity 
is evinced to see, when she has received certain in- 
structions and the development of intellect has taken 
place, whether she will remember her former situa- 
tion, and what details she will furnish on the subject. 
Gazette des Portes de Frankfort. 


A Precious Gift. 


*¢ Samuel Fay died at ten years of age, and a short 
time before he expired, he gave his Bible to his broth- 
er, saying, ‘I give you this Bible. It is an old one, 
but it is a precious one. It has been a great blessing 
tome. ‘The comfort I now feel, I got from this book. 
I am going to heaven, and from this Bible it was that 
IT learned the way. Study it, and treasure up these 
things in your mind. Remember these are the words 
of a dying brother. May this book make you happy 
on a dying bed.’ ” [S. S. Treasury. 








What do You hope to Be. 

*¢¢ Papa,’ said a little boy to his father, ¢ what is the 
meaning of the words Cherubim and Seraphim, which 
we meet with in the holy Scriptures?? * Cherubim,’ 
replied his father, ‘is a Hebrew word, signifying 
knowledge; Seraphim is another word of the same 
language, and signifies flame. Whence it is suppos- 
ed, that the Cherubim are angels who excel in know- 
ledge, and that the Seraphim are angels likewise who 
excel in loving God.’ ‘I hope then,’ said the little 
hoy, ‘ when I die, I shall be a Seraph; for I had rather 
love God than know all things.’ ” [2. 





A Child solicitous for her Parent. 

A little girl once came up to the superintendent,and 
begged he would go and pray with her father who 
was ill. She said, she was afraid he would die, and 
she thought he was not prepared. The man on be- 
ing visited was found very ill, and exceedingly dark in 
reference to spiritual things. ‘Thus we have one in- 
stance among many, that even children understand 
the import of that declaration, * without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.’ [British Report. 


A little girl in Indiana. 

A distinguished layman in Indiana writes the fol- 
lowing: ‘A little girl in a casual conversation in the 
street, in answer to my inquiries, told me, that she 
loved the Lord Jesus. * Why do you think you love 
him?’ ‘ Because I love to read about him in his word. 
I knew nothing about him, nor his word, until I 
went to the Sunday-school. Then every thing used 
to vex and fret me, now nothing disturbs. I am pleas- 
ed with every thing.’ ” 








True Stories. 

The following incident was communicated for the 
S. S. Visiter by the teacher of an Infant Sabbath-school 
in Southampton, Mass. “ A little girl once said to 
me with great earnestness, ‘ Do tell me one of your 
Bible stories.2 ‘Would you not,’ I asked, ‘like 
as well a story from any other hook?’ After hesitat- 
ting a moment, she replied, ‘ No—other stories are 
not all true.’ ”? 











POETRY. 








GOOD CHILDREN. 


‘¢ How lovely, how charming the sight, 
When children their Saviour obey; 
The angels look down with delight, 
Thic heautiful seonv tu sur voy. 
Little Samuel was holy and good; 
Obadiah served God from his youth, 
And Timothy well understood, 
From a child, the Scriptures of truth. 
But Jesus was better than they: 
From a child, he was spotless and pure, 
His parents he loved to obey, 
And God’s perfect will to endure. 
Like Samuel, Lord, I would be, 
Obadiah and Timothy, too; 
And oh! grant thy help unto me, 
The steps of my Lord to pursue. 
Make me humble, and holy, and mild, 
From the wicked constrain me to flee, 











she bear. She was scarcely brought to the ground 
when a young girl, about 12 years of age, rushed from 











And then, though I am but a child, 
My soul shall find favor of thee. 
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